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ABSTRACT 

Virtually no school is safe from violence. FBI 
statistics, which show that juvenile crimes actually peaked during 
the mid-1970s, are at odds with the public perception that crime 
rates among young people are at an all-time high. The FBI 
acknowledges, however, that the crimes committed by young people tend 
to be more serious than in the past, and that juvenile offenders are 
being arrested at younger ages. This brief presents statistics on 
youthful crime and trends in state initiatives to control it. The 
document outlines the cost for safe schools and describes in detail 
safe-schools legislation passed in six southeastern states during 
1993-95. Florida and North Carolina take a comprehensive approach; 
Georgia employs school-level, school-based initiatives; and South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi focus primarily on criminal and 
juvenile justice approaches. The document also describes the 
"zero-tolerance" policy and the issue of "reasonable force" in 
responding to student violence. The formation of communit 3 wide 
planning teams is recommended. Four tables, one figure, and a list of 
resource organizations are included. (Contains 53 references.) 
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Safety in Schools 

Youth crime is not new. In 1948, Ralph Banay wrote 
in Youth in Despair, “The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, as President Truman has affirmed, is of seri- 
ous concern to the whole country" (Kappan, 1995). 
Today, youth crime and violence in schools are na- 
tional issues. The most recent Phi Delta Kappa/Gal- 
lup poll on education in America cites school vio- 
lence as one of the top five concerns of Americans. 
Virtually no school is immune from violence. Crime 
and violence preoccupy students’ minds, disrupt the 
normal functioning of the school environment, and 
take away dollars from instructional materials, staff 
development, and other educational needs. 

Trends 

Less Alarming Statistics. More Alarming 
Violence? 

Crime in America seems much more prevalent now 
than a decade and a half ago, when experts say the 
latest wave of mayhem began with the appearance of 
crack and kids with guns (Kappan, 1 995). According 
to FBI statistics, however, juvenile crimes actually 
peaked in the mid- 1 970’s (Kappan, 1 995). FBI arrest 
figures dispute the public perception that more young 
people are in trouble with the law than ever before. 
The FBI acknowledges, however, that the kinds of 
crimes young people commit today arc more serious 
than in the past, and youthful criminals are becom- 
ing younger and younger. 

It is clear is that children and youth arc becoming 
more violent at earlier ages. Many are committing 
more violent crimes, often repeatedly, before they 
even become teenagers. In 1990, youth arrests ac- 
counted for 1 5 percent of all arrests, down from an 
all-time high of 26 percent in 1975 and below the 
1960 percentage. Unfortunately, the numbers of 
youths under age 1 8 arrested for murder continued 
to climb in 1992 compared to previous years (Kap- 
pan, 1995). 



juveniles and juvenile crime. Colorado, for example, 
created a separate penal system for juvenile weapon 
offenders and ordered that the records of those juve- 
niles be made public. California and Virginia require 
that violent students' records be sent to schools and 
shared with teachers. Massachusetts law allows prin- 
cipals to suspend students charged with a felony and 
to expel convicted felons from school. And in Con- 
necticut, the chief state attorney has assigned tw'o spe- 
cial prosecutors to cope with a surge of violence in 
Hartford-area schools (AEL, 1994). 

A 1995 National Governors' Association (NGA) sur- 
vey and subsequent report finds that most state initia- 
tives target youth who have already committed a vio- 
lent crime. The survey suggests that the emergence of 
these initiatives reflects a growing lack of confidence 
in juvenile justice systems to treat and rehabilitate vio- 
lent juvenile offenders, and an increasing public de- 
mand for retribution, punishment, and long-term in- 
carceration (Romero, 1995). 

Most state initiatives passed between 1992 and 1994 
address the legal process under which violent juvenile 
offenders are prosecuted and treated, with the major- 
ity of these designed to ensure that youth accused of 
violent offenses are treated more like adults. Some 
states have also implemented preventive strategies to 
make schools safe, identify and serve at-risk children 
and youth, mobilize communities, and provide pro- 
ductive activities for children and adolescents (Romero, 
1995). 

The Costs for Safe Schools 
According to a forthcoming U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice publication entitled Violence Prevention: A Pub- 
lic Health Challenge for the 1990s, many of the costs 
to state and local governments associated with youth 
violence and safe schools are immediate, while others 
become evident only in the long term. Costs readily 
identified include those for health care, school secu- 
rity, law enforcement, juvenile correctional facilities, 
and prisons (Romero, 1995). 
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Making Schools Safe 

Numbing statistics have forced states across the coun- 
try, including those in the Southeast, to address the 
issues of violence and school safety. States have 
moved to discourage crime and violence on school 
grounds as well as in surrounding communities, as 
legislatures have worked to stiffen laws governing 



According to the NGA survey, the public can expect 
increased operating costs for state juvenile and crimi- 
nal justice systems based on the likely convergence of 
the following trends: 

♦ a significant increase, by the year 2005, in the num- 
ber of youth ages fifteen to nineteen; 





♦ continued rising rates of violent youth 
crime; and 

♦ more aggressive law enforcement efforts 
and longer sentences for violent offenders. 

(Romero, 1995) 

States and Multiple Strategies 
Experts oii youth violence believe multiple 
strategics are required to address the problem 
effectively. They advocate comprehensive in- 
terventions that address multiple risk factors 
within individuals, families, schools, and peer 
groups, and change the way these factors in- 
teract to produce violent behaviors. The NG A 
report asserts that state legislatures have typi- 
cally focused on three kinds of strategies: pri- 
mary (prevention), secondary (intervention), 
and tertiary (“get tough") policies (Romero, 
1995). Prevention strategics aim to eliminate 
the possibility that a violent act will occur. 
Interventions target students at greatest risk, 
attempting to minimize the opportunity for 
violence. “Get tough" polices target offend- 
ers after a violent act has been committed. The 
NGA survey rc\'eals the majority of state strat- 
egies are on the “get tough" level with legisla- 
tive, judicial, and programmatic initiatives 
within criminal and juvenile justice systems 
designed to identify, apprehend, prosecute, 
confine, punish, treat, and monitor violent ju- 
venile offenders (Romero, 1995). The survey 
cautions that relying primarily on a "get tough" 
approach may prove costly to states. Research 
suggests that these approaches may do little 



to modify future violent behavior, thus allow- 
ing the fiscal strain on state correctional sys- 
tems to increase (Romero, 1995). 

Safe Schools Legislation 
in the Southeast, 1993-95 

States in the Southeast fall into three catego- 
ries with regard to safe schools legislation. 
Florida and North Carolina take a comprehen- 
sive approach. Georgia employs school-level/ 
school-based initiatives. South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi focus primarily on 
criminal and juvenile justice approaches. 

Alabamd 

In 1994 the Alabama legislature assumed a 
“get tough" posture and passed nine laws ad- 
dressing crime and violence in public schools. 
These laws require school boards to adopt and 
distribute to parents written policies regard- 
ing school conduct and to establish school dis- 
cipline plans. Three of the laws, known as the 
Parent Responsibility Act, focus on the edu- 
cational responsibilities, including the finan- 
cial liabilities, of parents, guardians, or other 
persons having custody of school-age children 
(W. Teague, personal communications, Octo- 
ber?, 1994). 

The Parent Responsibility Act includes: 

♦ Senate Bill 71 (Act 94-782) — requires lo- 
cal boards of education to develop and dis- 
tribute school behavior policies to parents. 



♦ Senate Bill 73 (Act 94-819) — makes par- 
ents liable for damages to school property 
caused by children under 1 8 years of age. 

♦ Senate Bill 77 (Act 94-784) — amends Sec- 
tion 1 6- 1 .24. 1 , Code of Alabama 1 975 . to 
provide for further discipline in the schools 
and the establishment of school discipline 
plans. 

Other laws passed in 1994 include: 

♦ Senate Bill 70 (Act 94-820) — makes pro- 
visions for the suspension of driver's li- 
censes for persons under the age of 1 9 con- 
victed of possession of a pistol on school 
premises. 

♦ Senate Bill 72 (Act 94-8 1 7) — provides for 
a felony charge against certain persons in 
possession of a weapon while on the pre- 
mises of a public school. 

♦ Senate Bill 74 (Act 94-783) — subjects a 
person who unlawfully sells, furnishes, or 
gives a controlled substance to a minor to 
certain civil liability. 

♦ Senate Bill 75 (Act 94-787) — requires lo- 
cal boards of education to establish school 
disciplinary programs for disruptive stu- 
dents. 

♦ Senate Bill 78 (Act 94-793) — amends Sec- 
tion 16-1-14, Code of Alabama 1975 . to 
require local boards of education to pub- 
lish and distribute rules and regulations 
concerning behavior and discipline. 

♦ Senate Bill 79 (Act 94-794) — amends Sec- 
tion 1 3 A-6-2 1 , Code of Alabama 1975 . to 
make it a felony to assault teachers, other 
employees of public education institutions, 
or peace officers. 

Alabama passed additional legislation regard- 
ing safe schools in 1995. One amendment at- 
tached to a corporal punishment bill provides 
immunity to teachers and administrators who 
report suspected student drug abuse. Another 
bill proposed by the governor and passed re- 
quires school boards to issue arrest warrants 
against persons who assault teachers (ASBA, 
1995). 

The Gun Free Schools Act was also passed in 
1995. It requires local school boards to imple- 
ment policies requiring a one-year expulsion 
of students who possess a firearm in school 
buildings, on school grounds, on school buses, 
or at any school- sponsored function. Students 
expelled under provisions of the bill can at- 
tend alternative .schools (ASBA, 1995). 
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state-level. School-based Initiatives to Address Youth Violence 
Implemented Between 1992 and 1995 



Gun-free school zones 

Eased restrictions on suspension, trans- 
fer, or expulsion of violent students 



Alabama Florida Georgia Mississippi North South 

Carolina Carolina 
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Conflict resolution/peer/family media- 
tion curricula or programs 



Targeted at-risk 
cial services 




Source: National Governors' Association Survey, 1995. 



Florida 

Florida was one of two southeastern states in 
1994 (along with North Carolina) to enact om- 
nibus juvenile justice legislative packages that 
include major reforms in the juvenile code and 
other areas. A multi-faceted effort to reduce 
youth violence and make schools safe focuses 
on accelerated juvenile court processing; chil- 
dren, youth, and family ser\'ices; school-based 
initiatives: community wide efforts; changes 
to the juvenile justice code; public education 
efforts; and school security, including fund- 
ing to school districts to enhance security mea- 
sures (Romero, 1995). 

The 1994 Florida legislature passed a law cre- 
ating a new Department of Juvenile Justice, 
which now includes several otTices from vari- 
ous agencies and the Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services' Juvenile Justice Pro- 
gram Office. It also: 

♦ expanded the Youthful Offender Program 
within the Department of Corrections 

♦ established the Juvenile Justice Advisors' 
Board under the Executive Office of the 
Governor, and 

♦ established the Juvenile Justice Standards 
and Training Council* a commission ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Juvenile Jus- 
tice to improve and expand standards and 
training for juvenile justice personnel. 

This new law assumes a diflcrent philosophi- 
cal approach to juvenile justice. It relaxes con- 
fidentiality requirements, allowing law en- 



forcement, education, and juvenile justice 
agencies to share specific information with 
each other and the public. It also authorizes 
the courts to place a delinquent child into de- 
tention or administer alternative sanctions; re- 
vises detention and boot camp criteria; extends 
post-adjudicatory detention for children await- 
ing residential commitment programs; and es- 
tablishes a boot camp continuum with the ad- 
dition of a low-risk residential boot camp pro- 
gram and a maximum risk residential commit- 
ment program, This new omnibus law also ad- 
dresses numerous educational issues* includ- 
ing dropout and truancy prevention: suspen- 
sion and expulsion; character education: 
school readiness; after-school safety: local op- 
tion curfews: and alternative education pro- 
grams in residential school facilities for juve- 
nile offenders (Florida Department of Educa- 
tion, 1994). 

In 1995 Florida passed legislation regarding 
"second chance" schools (H2525). This legis- 
lation allows school districts to engage in co- 
operative agreements with the Department of 
Juvenile Justice, private providers* state and 
local law enforcement* and other state agen- 
cies to provide an educational environment for 
disruptive or violent students or for those who 
have committed serious offenses. As partner- 
ship programs, "second-chance" schools are 
eligible for waivers of certain education regu- 
lations from the Commissioner of Education, 

Students may be assigned to a "second chance" 
school if they habitually exhibit disruptive be- 
havior* interfere with their own learning or the 



education of others* require attention and as- 
sistance beyond that which the traditional pro- 
gram can provide, or commit a serious offense, 
which warrants suspension or expulsion from 
school. Serious offenses include threatening 
the general welfare of students or others, pos- 
session of weapons or drugs, and harassment 
or verbal abuse of school personnel or students. 
School boards are encouraged to use alterna- 
tive programs prior to assigning students to 
"second chance" schools. Students in "second 
.chance" schools who exhibit academic and so- 
cial progress and who wish to return to a tra- 
ditional school arc evaluated by school dis- 
trict personnel before being allowed to reen- 
ter. 

Georgia 

Georgia is combating school violence through 
intervention and "get tough” policies. 
Georgia's School Safety and Juvenile Justice 
Reform Act of 1994 requires every public 
school to prepare a school safety plan with 
community input. The law prohibits weapons 
on school property or at school f metions and 
allows schools to request state funding for the 
installation of safety equipment. It also re- 
quires principals to notify the appropriate law 

According to the Children's Defense 
Fund, every two days guns kill the 
equivalent of a class of 25 youngsters 
and injure 60 more. Adolescents be- 
tv\/een the ages of 10 and 19 are killed 
with a gun at a rate of one every three 
hours iSnyder and Sickmund, 19951 
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Juveniles were responsible for 13% of 
all violent crimes and 23% of all prop- 
erty crimes in 1992. . ' 

The juvenile contribution to the crime 
problem in the US. in 1992 varied con- 
siderably with the nature of the of- 
fense. Based on 1992 clearance dataju- 
veniles were responsible for. _ . 
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9% Of murders •. > v v-:.r V-i . ' 
12% of aggravated assaults ’ v ^ 
14% of forcible rapes _ ^ , i . ^ ; ; ' J 

16% of robberies ' 

20% of burglaries 
23% of larcery-thefts ? . 



24% of motor vehicle thefts 
42% of arsons 



enforcement agency about any loitering on 
school property, which is now a misdemeanor 
of a “high and aggravated nature." The act also 
makes disrupting school a misdemeanor of a 
“high and aggravated nature." 



Georgia now requires that schools be notified 
if a student has a history of delinquency, and 
students committing prohibited acts must be 
reported to police. Further, teachers and school 
employees are required to report: 

♦ aggravated assault, if a firearm is involved; 

♦ aggravated battery; 

♦ sexual offenses; 



♦ possession of weapons at school functions 
or within school safety zones; 

♦ illegal possession of a pistol by persons un- 
der 1 8; and 

♦ possession of marijuana and controlled 
substances. 

Additional'y, Georgia has expanded services 
for at-risk students through increased funding 
for its Family Connection initiative, which pro- 
vides at-risk children and youth with various 
social services at school during and after 
school hours. These services include recre- 
ation, tutoring, and counseling. The initiative 
also includes a focus on strengthening troubled 
families (Romero, 1995). 

Mississippi 

In 1994, Mississippi passed several laws re- 
garding safe schools. One law requires delin- 
quent Juveniles who attend school as a condi- 
tion of probation to maintain a passing grade 
in at least four courses. Others amend several 
Mississippi education codes in an attempt to 
curb student misconduct at school. For ex- 
ample, it is now a felony for any person to 
bring guns or other dangerous weapons onto 
school property; and youth courts are pre- 
vented from ordering the enrollment or re-en- 
rollment of students suspended or expelled for 
weapons possession on school grounds or for 
an offense involving a threat to the safety of 
other persons. Also, local superintendents are 
required to notify the youth court by affidavit 
of any crime committed by a student on school 



property or during any school -related activity 
and provide the identity of the student com- 
mitting the crime. Parents are also held liable 
in the new law for criminal fines levied against 
students for unlawful activity on school 
grounds (MSB A Update, 1994). 

Another 1994 law (SB2634) withdraw's con- 
fidentiality for Juveniles Judged delinquent tw'O 
or more times in acts that would be consid- 
ered a felony if committed by adults. Confi- 
dentiality is also stripped for youth found 
guilty of unlawful possession of a firearm. In 
both instances, the names and addresses of 
offenders can be made public (MSB A Update, 
1994). 

The 1994 legislation (SB2767) additionally re- 
quires that the youth court be notified when a 
child is expelled from public schools and given 
the reason for expulsion. It also removes ju- 
risdiction of the youth court in offenses involv- 
ing the use or possession of a firearm by chil- 
dren 15 years or older if the offenses would 
be considered a felony if committed by an 
adult. Jurisdiction now rests with the circuit 
court. Finally, the law bars any student ex- 
pelled for possession of a weapon or other fe- 
lonious conduct from being assigned to an al- 
ternative school program (MSBA Update, 
1994). 

Though school safety was not as visible an 
issue in 1995, the state legislature passed laws 
regarding alternative schools (SB2510), clari- 
fication ofw'eapons possession (SB2500), the 



State Criminal and Juvenile Justice Initiatives to Address Youth Violence 

Implemented Between 1992 and 1994 
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Carolina Carolina 




Expanded criminal court jurisdiction to 
include violent juvenile records 
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Tougher sentencing of violent offenders 
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Source: National Governors’ Association Survey, 1995 . 
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students* rights to appeal disciplinary actions 
to school boards (SB2947), and clarification 
of the process and subsequent fines for par- 
ents who refuse to attend disciplinary confer- 
ences (SB3031) (MSBA Update. 1995), 

Mississippi has also established a center for 
prevention of school violence and hotline 
within the Department of Education and a 
school violence prevention grant program, 
called Support Our Students, or SOS, 

North Cciroliiiti 

In 1993, North Carolina began to address the 
issues of youth crime and student violence ear- 
lier than other states. Like Florida, North Caro- 
lina takes a comprehensive approach to school 
safety and violence. In 1993, the General As- 
sembly passed six laws related to safe schools, 
including laws that allowed parental leave. 
Legislation includes: 

♦ Senate Bill 989 (Chapter 509) — requires 
employers to grant leave at a mutually 
agreed upon time to employees for involve- 
ment at their childrens* schools, and en- 
courages schools to implement parent in- 
volvement and conflict resolution pro- 
grams. 

♦ Senate Bill 892 (Chapter 462) — mandates 
that delinquent juveniles required to attend 
school as a condition of probation must 
maintain passing grades in four courses. 

♦ Senate Bill 793 (Chapter 259) — makes it a 
misdemeanor for a person under eighteen 
years of age to possess or carry a handgun 
and for anyone to sell or transfer any hand- 
gun to a person who is under eighteen years 
of age. 

♦ House Bill 1092 (Chapter 369) — requires 
juvenile court counselors to notify school 



officials in certain cases when a juvenile is 
adjudicated delinquent and is ordered to at- 
tend school as a condition of probation, 

♦ House Bill 1009 (Chapter 327) — requires 
school principals to report certain acts oc- 
curring on school property to law enforce- 
ment. 

♦ House Bill 1008 (Chapter 558) — makes it 
a felony to possess or carry a fireann or 
explosive on educational property or to 
cause, encourage, or aid a minor to pos- 
sess or carry a firearm or explosive; to 
cause, encourage, or aid a minor to take or 
possess other types of weapons on educa- 
tional property; and to fail to store firearms 
in a reasonable manner for the protection 
of minors. 

The legislation also established the Interven- 
tion/Prevention Grant Program for North Caro- 
lina School Children, which provides grants 
to schools to develop locally designed, inno- 
vative programs that target juvenile crime. 
Several model programs are highlighted in the 
law, including: 

♦ School-based Resource Centers: School- 
based centers coordinate the delivery of 
comprehensive and integrated services to 
children in or near a school. 

♦ After-School Programs: Programs that pro- 
vide high-quality, educational and recre- 
ational activities to students after the regu- 
lar school day. 

♦ Cities in Schools: A community partner- 
ship among public agencies, 

♦ Alternative Learning: Provides individual- 
ized programs in a caring atmosphere out- 
side the standard classroom setting. 



♦ Safe Schools: A program for making 
schools safe for students and school em- 
ployees, which may involve peer media- 
tion and conflict resolution activities. 

(State Board of Education, 1995) 

In 1 995, Senate Bill 26 enabled local boards 
of education to expel students from school 
whose continued presence constitutes a clear 
threat to the safety of other students or em- 
ployees. North Carolina has allocated $ 1 2 mil- 
lion toward alternative schools for such stu- 
dents (Romero, 1995), 

Also, North Carolina has provided $5 million 
for after-school programs for middle school 
students; $18 million for additional guidance 
counselors, psychologists, and social workers 
to target at-risk youth for services; and a Cen- 
ter for the Prevention of School Violence 
(Romero, 1995). 

South Carolind 

Though several pieces of education legislation 
were proposed in the 1994 South Carolina leg- 
islature, only a few made it through the entire 
process to become law. ’ primarily “get 
tough** policies, included: 

♦ House Bill 3442 — School Searches — al- 
lows principals or their designees to con- 
duct reasonable searches of student prop- 
erty with or without probable cause. It per- 
mits searches of school visitors and their 
property and requires the state to pay for 
school signs informing visitors of the pro- 
visions of this act. All searches must be in 
compliance with the “reasonableness stan- 
dard*’ set out by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1985 (New Jersey v. TL.O.). 

♦ House Bill 3550 -Calling Law Enforce- 
ment — requires school administrators to 



Figure I 

Resistance Levels 



Category Definition 

•• V 4 • ' '-rHto^cwjsc mjtiry ■ ■ Ct'C •■; • . 

5 Aggressive Physical Resistance direct^ against a 
lawful authority 

4 Active' Physi^^TClJ^Sefiffi active ana ’ 

' nature' ' 

3 Passive Physical Resistance that is passive 

and static in nature 



School Examples 

. • ■ a weapon f :-;r ■ 

A push or a strike that 
does not cause injury 
.^^PuUirig away^^ 



Refusal to follow 
a lawful order 




Resistance in the form of 
presence or occurrence in 
an unauthorized place 



A trespass by a student 
from a different school 
or by a suspended 
student 



(Frisby & Beckham. 1993) 



contact law enforcement authorities imme- 
diately upon notice of injury or threat of 
injury to persons or property, including 



One Strategy— Zero 
Tolerance 



threats at a school-sanctioned or sponsored 
activity. 

♦ House Bill 5058 (Originally the Juvenile 
Justice and Schools Safety bill) — added 
onto a “train” of amendments to legisla- 
tion of which only a matching grant 
($25,000 per county) for school safety co- 
ordinators and the purchase and u. lining 
in the use of metal detectors was passed. 
However, even these matching grants and 
metal detector components were not 
funded for FY 95-96. 

House Bill 4414 (1994), the Schoolhouse 
Safety Alliance Act. was designed to estab- 
lish a Schoolhouse Safety Resource Center at 
the state department of education to evaluate 
best practices for dealing with student violence 
and provide training in the area of school safety 
for teachers and administrators. This bill, 
which was eventually vetoed, would have re- 
quired coordination between schools and lo- 
cal agencies working with families, case man- 
agement of students, with mandatory parental 
involvement for children with recurring ag- 
gressive behaviors, and district plans for vio- 
lence prevention (South Carolina Department 
of Education, 1995). 

In the 1995 legislative session, the General As- 
sembly passed the Gun- Free Schools Act, 
which calls for at least one year's expulsion 
of students who carry firearms to school or 
possess them in school. 



According to estimates by the National School 
Safety Center (1990) “more than 200,000 stu- 
dents pack weapons along with their school 
lunches and bring them into the learning envi- 
ronment every day.” Statistics from the center 
show that last year guns led to 35 deaths and 
92 injuries in schools. Justice Department smd- 
ies found that 22 percent of inner-city boys 
own guns and the National Education Asso- 
ciation calculates that on any given day about 
160,000 students stay home because of fear 
of violence in or on the way to school (Na- 
tional Education Association, 1993). 

Mindful of these troubling statistics. President 
Clinton announced in October 1 994 an execu- 
tive order directing the states to require all 
school districts to enact a “zero tolerance” 
policy and expel for one year any student who 
brings a gun to school. Legislation known as 
the Gun-Free Schools Act (GFSA) also re- 
quires states receiving funds from the Improv- 
ing America 's Schools Act of 1994 (IAS A) ex- 
pel students who carry guns (Note: This year, 
a federal statute establishing “gun-free zones” 
within 1,000 feet of school property was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court). 

In September 1 994, even before the President's 
executive order, the Florida State Board of 
Education adopted a new rule. Zero Tolerance 
for School- Related Violent Crime. The rule 
implements the State Board of Education's 
“zero tolerance'' policy on violence, crime, and 



weapons as part of Florida's comprehensive 
approach to reducing school violence and 
crime. This policy requires school districts to: 

♦ Invoke the most severe consequences pro- 
vided for in the Code of Student Conduct 
when dealing with students who engage in 
violent criminal acts on school property, 
on school transportation, or during school- 
sponsored activities and notify a local law 
enforcement agency when an adult ora stu- 
dent commits the such acts; 

♦ Adopt a process for facilitating active com- 
munication and cooperation between 
schools and law enforcement agencies, in- 
cluding the Department of Health and Re- 
habilitative Scrv’iccs and the Department 
of Juvenile Justice, to help school officials 
make the best decisions regarding students' 
educational serv ices and placement; and 

♦ Assist teachers and other school person- 
nel, consistent with school board policies 
and the Code of Student Conduct, to act 
decisively and ctTcctively when dealing 
with violent and disruptive youth. 

(R,L. Bedford, personal communication, Sep- 
tember 26, 1994) 

One Policy Issue: 
Teachers, Students and 
"Reasonable Force" 

Teachers and principals increasingly need and 
want to be informed about how to respond to 
threats from students, and how much force is 
appropriate to use in confrontations with stu- 
dents. For example, the “zero tolerance'' rule 
in Florida authorizes teachers to use “reason- 
able farce” but docs not define “reasonable 
force'* or the likely official response for ex- 
ceeding “reasonable force'' standards. With- 
out further clarification of this term, school 
administrators and teachers may employ tac- 
tics that arc inappropriate, ineffective, exces- 
sive, aggravating, or that may escalate a con- 
frontational situation (Frisby & Beckham, 
1993). 

In Florida, two researchers, a police lieuten- 
ant, and a professor of educational adminis- 
tration from Florida State University have done 
rcscar:h on the use of “reasonable force'' by 
teachers and administrators. They were con- 
cerned that educators in Florida are typically 
unaware constitutes “reasonable force” 
until they arc calitJ before a review board for 
reprimand. The results of their work is an over- 
view of general guidelines that might be used 
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in confrontational situations in schools (Frisby 
& Beckham. 1993). 

To understand “use of force,” it is necessary 
to review six categories or levels that violence 
or threats of violence can take (See Figure 1 ). 

Police force tactics state that a police officer 
is to use only that level of response necessary 
to control the situation. Administrators and 
teachers also need a variety of techniques to 
respond to acts of violence in a school setting. 
Skills in verbal persuasion are obviously criti- 
cal. According to Frisby and Beckham, un- 
armed self-defense tactics, come-along holds, 
and restraint and physical compliance mea- 
sures may ultimately become part of a school 
administrator’s repertoire. School policies on 
“use of force” that parallel state standards 
could protect schools from liability as well as 
provide needed guidance to employees in situ- 
ations involving violence or threats of violence 
(Frisby & Beckham, 1993). 

Planning for School 
Safety 

Restoring schools to safe places of learning 
requires competence, commitment, courage, 
and care. There is, however, no one way to 
make schools safe and violence-free. Each 
situation is unique and requires the involve- 
ment of the local community in reviewing the 
factors that affect school safety and creating a 
planning team (National Education Center, 
1995). 

Planning teams should include parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators, counselors, and 
community agencies. Law enforcement and 
service agencies should also be involved. 
These teams should be charged with develop- 
ing a comprehensive safety plan that can then 
be approved by the local school district gov- 
erning board. 

Planners must understand how personal char- 
acteristics positively or negatively affect the 
other dimensions of the school. School safety 
is, after all, affected by school culture; that is, 
the collection of assumptions, expectations, 
and knowledge that students, parents, and staff 
bring to a school about how the school should 
function and how individuals in the school 
should act. These beliefs and values govern 
the day-to-day behaviors of everyone involved 
with the school, and define acceptable behav- 
ior. A sense of belonging and commitment to 
the school by students and staff is an essential 
factor for school safety (Stephens, 1995). 




Teachers and "Reasonable Force* 

The Florida Education Practices Commission (EPC) decided 224 teacher discipline cases 
in 1992-93. To define what EPC considered use of proper or ‘reasonable force' by 
teachers and administrators, LL David Frisby of the Tallahasse#Police Depar^ent 
conducted a study of thirty-one cases brought before tf^ EPC where ‘excessive* or 
‘reasonable force" may have been a factor in the decisions handed down by the EPC 
The purpose of the study was to identify the teacher behavior, student behavior 
and the mitigating and aggravating factors that influence the judgments of the EPC 
in suspendin^r revoking teacher licenses. Frisby identified three levels of student 
disruption a^|j|6rbal disruption' (SI), ‘property damage* (S2), and ‘personal threat" 
(S3), and three levels of teacher behavior as ‘verbal control (Tl), ‘touch control* (T2), 
and ‘defense* (T3). ; . . ' , 

In the EPC summary there were 3 cases of S1-T2 interactions and 7 cases of S1-T3 
interactions. Cases most noted in 92-93 were cases of teachers using some' form of 
hands-on control (T2) which did not harm or injure the student, arxl was generally in 
response to the student's verbal disruption (SI) of the education process. 

From his review of the cases, Frisby concluded that 1) the EPC expects teachers to 
control verbal disruption with verbal control techniques, 2) as the level of teacher 
force to control verbal disruptions rises from T2 to T3, teachers receive more serious 
punishments, and 3) the EPC allowed teachers use of higher levels of force to protect 
themselves. - -'.5. v 

Other findings: 



Where the S1-T2 cases t^ed to get probation, the S1-T3 cases ttnd^ to get 
probation arx/su^rTstda'’;7^^f^^^ ' " ■■ 

♦ A lack of criminal finding fay the police eppeared to mitigate for tte texher in 

serious cases. ' ' •• -• • 

♦ Previous history of w^^ to teaches usually brought serious EPCfXjnjs^^ 

♦ Youth (tender age) of the student yictirn appeared to be ^ 

(Frisby, 1994) ' 



Resources 

Bureau of Justice Assistance 

Clearinghouse 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20849 
800-688-4252 

The Character Education 

Partnership 

1250 N. Pitt St. 

Alexandria. VA 223 1 4 
703-739-9515 

Children's Creative Response to 
Conflict Program 

Box 271 

Nyack, NY 10960 
914-353-1796 

Kids + Guns = A Deadly 
Equation 

1450 Northeast 2nd Ave. 

Room 523 A 
Miami. FL 33132 
305-995-1986 



National Alliance for Safe 
Schools 

9344 Lanham-Sevem Rd. 

Suite 102 

Lanham, MD 20706 
301-306-0200 

National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

1904 Association Dr. 

Reston. VA 22091 
703-860-0200. 

National Dropout Prevention 
Center 

Clemson University 
215 Martin St. 

Clemson. SC 29634-5111 
803-656-2599 

National Governors' Association 

444 North Capitol Street 
Washington. DC 20001-1512 
202-624-5300 
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National School Safety Center 

4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd. 

Suite 290 

Westlake Village^ CA 91362 
805-373-9977 

SERVE. Inc. 

Safe Schools Institute 
RO. Box 5406 
Greensboro. NC 27435 
800-545-7075 

Violence Intervention Program 

Durham Public Schools 
Post Box 30002 
Durham. NC 27702 
919-560-2035 

YES! Atlanta 

955 Spring St. 

Atlanta. GA 30309 
404-874-6996 

Youth Crime Watch 

9300 S. Dadeland Blvd. 

Suite 100 
Miami, FL 33156 
305-670-2409 
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SERVE Policr^ Briefs provide information on is- 
sues and topics in education. They are intended 
for policyi^ers, educators, parents, and citi- 
zens. For more information about this and other 
SERVE Policy Briefs, contact Brian Curry, Se- 
nior Policy Analyst at 1 -8(X)-352-6(X) I , ext 6029 

SERVE, the SouthEastem Regional Vision for 
Education, is a coalition of educators, business 
leaders, governors, and policymakers who are 
seeking comprehensive and lasting improvement 
in education in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissii^t, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The 
name of the Laboratory reflects a commitment 
to creating a shared vision of the future of edu- 
cation in the Southeast. 

SERVE-Alabama 
50 N. Ripley Street 
Gordon Persons Building 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
334-242-9758 
Fax 334-242-9708 

SERVE-Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive 

Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
Lab 

904-671-6000 

800-352-6001 

Fax 904-671-6020 

Clearinghouse 

800-352-3747 

Math Science Consortium 

904-671-6033 

800.854-0476 . . * 

Fax 904-671-6010 

SERVE-Gcorgia 
41 Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 
800-659-3204 
SERVE-Line 800^87-7605 
Fax 404-577-7812 

SERVE-Mississippi 
Delta State University 
Box 3183 

Cleveland, MS 38732 
601-846-4384 
800-326-4548 
Fax 601-846-4402 

SERVE-North Carolina 
201 Ferguson Building 
UNCG Campus 
P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
910-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 910-334-3268 
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